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LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 

Seventh Annual Meeting at Mackinac Island, July i-2, J9J0 



FIRST SESSION 
Friday, July 1. 

The first session was called to order 
July 1, at 10:00 a. m., by the President, 
Mr. A. L. Bailey of Delaware. 

On roll call it was found that fifteen of 
the commissions having membership in the 
League were represented. 

It was voted that the reading of the 
Minutes of the last annual meeting be 
waived, as full reports had already been 
given in the library periodicals. 

The Treasurer's report was read, and, 
upon her motion, it was 

Voted that an Auditing committee be 
appointed to audit the Treasurer's books. 

The President appointed Mr. Bliss and 
Miss Downey as Auditing committee to 
report at the second session. 

As Chairman of the Committee on ar- 
rangements for sectional meetings, the 
President stated that two meetings had 
been held: the Middle West, in Chicago 
in January, and the Eastern, in Albany in 
February; that the Committee had decided 
as to the conduct of these meetings, the 
most important decision being that no of- 
ficial action could be taken on any busi- 
ness presented to the League at its sec- 
tional meetings; he also stated that re- 
ports of the meetings had been given in 
the library periodicals, and that minutes 
of each are on file in the Secretary's book. 

The Chairman of the Publications com- 
mittee, Miss CLARA F. BALDWIN, 
Minnesota, presented the following: 

REPORT OF THE PUBLICATIONS COM- 
MITTEE 

The Publications committee begs to sub- 
mit the following report of work for the 
year 1909-10, as to publications which have 
appeared during the year, and the progress 
of those in preparation. 



Publications Issued During 1909-10 
Swedish list, compiled for the League by 
Miss Valfrid Palmgren of the Royal 
Library, Stockholm, which was in press at 
the time of the last report, has been is- 
sued by the A. L. A. Publishing board, as 
"Foreign book-list No. 5." Its price is 25c 
per copy 

Library tract No. 10, in the A. L. A. 
series, has also appeared, being a revised 
edition of "Tract No. 1," combined with 
"Tract No. 10," and entitled "Why do we 
need a public library?" with sub-title, 
"Material for a library campaign," com- 
piled by Chalmers Hadley, Secretary, A. 
L. A. Price 5c per copy. 

Mending and repair of books. The 
pamphlet on this subject, prepared by 
Margaret Wright Brown of the Iowa li- 
brary commission, has been published by 
the A. L. A. Publishing board as "Library 
handbook No. 6." It contains clear, con- 
cise directions as to when to bind and 
when to mend, ways to mend and clean 
books, notes on the mending table and its 
supplies, binding records, etc. As reported 
a year ago, actual tests were made of the 
methods suggested and the result is a 
thoroughly practical handbook which can 
be placed in the hands of inexperienced 
librarians. The price is 15c for single 
copies, or $ 5 per 100. 

Buying list of books for small libraries, 
compiled by Zaidee Brown, was published 
in February, 1910, by the N. Y. State Edu- 
cation Department. An edition of 1000 
copies was printed for the League and has 
already been entirely exhausted. 

The reports of the Committee on com- 
mission work in state institutions and es- 
sentials of a model commission law as 
given at the Bretton Woods conference, 
and appearing in the official "Proceedings" 
of the League at that meeting, have been 
reprinted as separates, and are available 
for free distribution to commissions which 
are members of the League, and to others 
upon special request. 

Government documents in small libra- 
ries. A pamphlet on U. S. Government 
documents in small libraries, by J. I. Wyer, 
Jr. was published by the League in 1905, 
as its first publication. The League edi- 
tion has been long out of print, and the 
enlarged and revised edition later issued 
by the N. Y. State library as "Bulletin 
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102," is also out of print. A new and re- 
vised edition of the briefer pamphlet has 
recently appeared, published by the A. L. 
A. Publishing board in its "Handbook" 
series. 

Publications in Preparation. 

Children's list. Part 2 of the "Sugges- 
tive list," including "Books for children 
recommended for the small public library" 
is now in press. The list has been com- 
piled by the Wisconsin free library com- 
mission, and comprises about 500 titles, 
arranged by classes, graded, and anno- 
tated. Special attention has been given to 
editions, and in the case of classics, sever- 
al editions have been noted, including the 
less expensive as well as those with the 
best illustrations. As a supplement to the 
list are a number of special lists such as 
"College stories for boys," "Boarding 
school stories for girls," "Detective 
stories," "Railroad stories," "Indian stor- 
ies," "Sea stories," etc., also the chief 
children's series, such as "Told to the 
children," and "Little cousins series," are 
listed, with a descriptive note for the 
series as a whole, and the best titles 
starred. A cordial vote of thanks is due 
to the Wisconsin commission and the 
members of its staff, who have devoted 
many extra hours to the preparation of 
this list. The list will be published by the 
Wisconsin commission, and the Committee 
recommends that the A. L. A. Publishing 
board be asked to take over this publica- 
tion. 

Library commission handbook. At a 
meeting of the Publications committee held 
in the mid-winter, in consultation with 
members of the Executive board, it was 
suggested that the annual publication of 
the League "Yearbook" was an unneces- 
sary expense, involving as it does so much 
repetition. It was therefore determined 
by the Publications committee that with 
the forthcoming edition, its title should be 
changed to "League or library commis- 
sions handbook," that it should contain 
the historical sketch of Commission work 
in general, with the "Constitution" and 
history of the League, and a general state- 
ment of the organization and work of each 
Commission, and that annual supplements 
should be issued, containing statistics for 
the year, and supplementary matter such 
as the establishment of new commissions, 
or important new lines of work undertaken 
by any commission. The material for the 
"Handbook" is all in hand and is practi- 
cally ready for the printer, but its publica- 
tion has been postponed, owing to pending 
changes in the League "Constitution." 

A Graded list of stories for reading 
aloud, was published by the Indiana libra- 



ry commission several years ago, and 
many commissions at that time expressed 
a desire for copies of this pamphlet. A 
revised edition is now in press, and an 
edition of 500 copies will be reprinted for 
the League. This will be obtainable from 
the Secretary of the League at 10c for 
single copies, and at the rate of $7 per 100 
in quantities of 25 or more. 

Suggestive list. A new edition of the 
"Suggestive list" was assigned to the Wis- 
consin commission some years ago, but the 
great amount of time involved in the pre- 
paration of the "Children's list" has made 
it impossible to push this work further. It 
has been suggested that since the New 
York Buying list has appeared, which 
meets the immediate needs of commissions 
satisfactorily, the publication of the "Sug- 
gestive list" be deferred for the present. 

Future Co-operative Work 

After the establishment of A. L. A. head- 
quarters in Chicago, it was proposed that 
in order to centralize the sale of all library 
publications, the A. L. A. Publishing board 
should be asked to handle the sale of 
League publications from the central office. 
The plan was laid before the Board at 
its January meeting, but pressure of 
work in the A. L. A. office made it impos- 
sible to undertake additional work at that 
time, although the sentiment of the Board 
was in favor of the plan. Further develop- 
ments seem to indicate that the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem is 
that all League publications, excepting the 
"Handbook," and occasional reprints of 
Commission publications, be taken over by 
the Publishing board and published by 
that Board for the League of library com- 
missions. This has already been done in 
the case of the pamphlet on "Small library 
buildings,'' several "Foreign book-lists," 
and some of the publications in the "Hand- 
book" series, as, "Material for a library 
campaign," and "Mending and repair of 
books." This not only relieves the League 
of financial responsibility, but does not in- 
volve any complications in the A. L. A. 
system of accounts. 

The League of library commissions was 
organized primarily to further co-operation 
between library commissions, especially in 
the publication of material which is of 
value to all commissions. Following the 
mid-winter meetings at Chicago and Al- 
bany, an effort was made by the Publica- 
tions committee to inaugurate a more 
effective system of co-operation. A circu- 
lar letter was sent to each of the 23 com- 
missions, including all those which publish 
any material other than annual or biennial 
reports. This letter urged each commis- 
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sion to notify the Chairman of the Publi- 
cations committee whenever they proposed 
to print lists of books, bibliographies, or 
reading-lists of any kind, or articles of 
general interest, either in bulletins or in 
separate form. The Committee proposed 
to keep this information on file, for the 
benefit of -all commissions, who could by 
this means readily ascertain whether 
material on any subject was already in 
print or in preparation. Whenever it was 
deemed advisable, these lists or articles 
could be reprinted for the League at small 
cost, before the type was distributed. Re- 
plies were received from 7 out of the 23 
commissions, all of whom expressed ap- 
proval of the plan, and 5 of whom reported 
on publications in preparation. Sugges- 
tions as to needed publications were also 
asked for, and, in response to this request, 
the following were mentioned:' "List of 
agricultural books," "List of Polish books" 
in hands of Publishing board, "Study out- 
lines for study groups." 

It will readily be seen that the work of 
the Publications committee and the co- 
operative work of the League can be made 
successful, only if the co-operation and in- 
terest of every commission is secured. A 
card catalog of publications in preparation, 
and of publications asked for, has been 
started, and the committee once more asks 
your assistance in carrying out this plan, 
or any other which may be devised by fu- 
ture committees to make co-operation 
effective. 

CLARA F. BALDWIN, Chairman, 
CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON, 
ROBERT P. BLISS. 

The desirability of placing the League 
publications on sale with the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing board was discussed. It was the 
concensus of opinion that the League 
should not attempt the publication of any 
new printed matter, except that pertaining 
to the specific work of the League as an 
organization. 

Voted that the Publications committee 
be instructed to confer with the A. L. A. 
Publishing board in regard to the relation 
of the Publications committee to the A. L. 
A. Publishing board, also regarding all 
present publications and such as are un- 
dertaken in the future. 

Miss Stearns moved, and it was 

Voted that the recommendations of the 
Publications committee in reference to the 
"Handbook" and its supplements in lieu of 
the "Yearbook" be accepted. 



After a general discussion of the pro- 
posed new edition of the "Suggestive list," 
Mr. Dudgeon moved, and it was 

Voted that the matter of the "Suggestive 
list" be referred back to the Publications 
committee with the suggestion that so 
long as the old edition of the "Suggestive 
list" and the "New York Buying list," 
compiled by Miss Zaidee Brown, are avail- 
able, that the publication of a new list be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Miss Baldwin urged that the Commis- 
sions issuing publications for their own 
state use notify the Publications committee 
regarding such publications while yet in 
type. 

During the discussion of the report, Mrs. 
Estabrook of the Maine Library commission 
stated that lists of books on agriculture, 
forestry, and domestic science were being 
issued by that Commission. 

Mr. Dudgeon, Wisconsin, spoke of the 
need of study-club outlines. Believing that 
co-operation regarding these is desirable, 
he moved, and it was 

Voted that the matter of preparation and 
printing of study-club outlines be referred 
to the Publications committee with power 
to appoint a sub-committee to investigate 
and report at the mid-winter meeting. 

Continuation of the discussion of the re- 
port of the Publications committee led to 
a motion: 

That the matter of reprinting the New 
York Buying list be referred to the Pub- 
lications committee for consideration in 
connection with other matters to be dis- 
cussed with the A. L. A. publishing board, 
with power to act. The motion carried. 

The report of the Committee on libraries 
for federal prisons was presented by the 
Chairman, Mr. CHALMERS HADLEY, as 
follows: 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LIBRA- 
RIES FOR FEDERAL PRISONS 

At the meeting of the League of library 
commissions at Bretton Woods last year, 
a committee was appointed to consider lib- 
rary conditions in United States peniten- 
tiaries, and was empowered to introduce 
a bill into Congress for the better support 
of these libraries. The committee con- 
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slsted of Mr. Hadley, Mrs. Mary E. Root, 
Providence, R. I., and William F. Whitcher 
of Woodsville, N. H. Last autumn the 
Chairman of the Committee communicated 
with the wardens of the United States 
penitentiaries in regard to the libraries 
in their institutions. These are ft Atlanta, 
Georgia, Leavenworth, Kansas, and Bee, 
Washington. Letters were sent also to the 
naval prisons at Boston, Mass., and Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

The Warden at the Atlanta penitentiary 
stated that there was a library at that in- 
stitution for the benefit of the prisoners. 
The number of volumes is 6,785, not in- 
cluding 1,938 school and text-books. There 
is no annual financial support. Books are 
donated from time to time by friends of 
the institution. The Government has not 
up to this time made any appropriation for 
the library. 

At Leavenworth, Kansas, the number of 
volumes is 7,500. Additions are made as 
often as there are funds with which to 
buy books. The source of financial sup- 
port is the United States Government 
through the Department of Justice. 

At Bee, Washington, the number of 
volumes is 400. No financial support is 
received, except such contributions as are 
made by visitors calling at the institution. 

Last December the Chairman of the 
Committee called on the warden of one of 
these penitentiaries, who seemed to be 
much interested in the library. He criti- 
cized adversely existing library conditions 
in the penitentiary, and agreed to certain 
plans suggested by the Chairman for their 
improvement. A hasty inspection showed 
that little attempt at book selection had 
been made, as the collection consisted of 
a general assortment of all classes of 
books, including standard works, Sunday 
school stories, some very trivial children's 
books, with a superabundance of depress- 
ingly moral homilies. The books were in 
all sorts of condition. There was an ab- 
sence of the usual facilities for library 
work as compared to what some of the 
state prisons are providing. The Chaplain 
had charge of the books, and had a printed 
list which was out of date. There was no 



reading hour at the penitentiary, but there 
was time provided every evening during 
which the men could do as they pleased 
in their cells. As many of them were 
supplied with cornets, fifes, jew's-harps, 
etc., it was inferred there was not that 
quietness conducive to reading or study. 
Following a conference with the Warden, 
the Chairman of your Committee decided 
it would be a mistake, at least at that time, 
to introduce a bill into Congress last win- 
ter, as this would reflect directly on the 
administrative officers at the penitentia- 
ries, and on the U. S. Department of 
Justice, which has jurisdiction over these 
prisons. The other members of the Com- 
mittee concurred in this opinion, and the 
Chairman recommended, at the mid-winter 
meetings of the middle-western and east- 
ern sections of the League, that no legis- 
lation be attempted without first trying to 
better the penitentiary libraries by work- 
ing through the Department of Justice. 
This recommendation was favorably con- 
sidered by the two sections. 

Early in the present year, the Chairman 
communicated in regard to the prison lib- 
raries with Mr. Wickersham, United States 
Attorney General, who referred the matter 
to Mr. Ellis, acting Attorney General. Mr. 
Ellis replied in part: "The supervision of 
these penitentaries is placed under the 
Department of Justice by law. I should 
be glad to entertain any suggestions of 
your Association looking to any improve- 
ment in these libraries. For any detailed 
information regarding the books which 
compose these libraries I must refer you 
to the wardens of the penitentiaries. The 
annual appropriations made by Congress 
for the support of these institutions pro- 
vide for the purchase of library books, 
newspapers, and periodicals, so that it is 
not thought that it would be necessary to 
introduce a bill as proposed by you for 
this purpose." 

Before anything definite could be done 
Mr. Ellis left Washington and was suc- 
ceeded by William R. Harr as acting At- 
torney General. The Chairman called his 
attention to previous correspondence with 
his office, and upon request submitted the 
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following suggestions for the improvement 
of the libraries in the penitentiaries: 

"First. That a definite sum of money 
be provided annually for the maintenance 
of the library work in each penitentiary. 
This amount need not be large necessarily, 
but it is suggested that some ratio exist 
between the amount of money expended 
and the number of prisoners to be provided 
with books. 

"Second. That when possible the selec- 
tion of books for purchase be delegated to 
some one who understands penitentiary 
conditions, and who also knows books. 
Unless a definite policy in book purchase 
be followed, economy in buying will be 
difficult. 

"Third. When possible, some one to be 
designated as librarian, to be responsible 
for the care and loaning of books, and to 
give assistance to prisoners in their selec- 
tion of books for reading. 

"Fourth. That at least one hour in the 
evening be set apart as a reading hour 
when quietness is insisted on. 

"Fifth. That some adequate system be 
used for the loaning of books, to detect 
the guilty when books are mutilated, to 
show statistics of book circulation, and 
character of the reading done. 

"Sixth. A printed catalogue of books in 
the library be prepared for use of the 
prisoners, so they can select their own 
books and follow a definite line of read- 
ing." 

In a letter received from Mr. Harr, he 
said in part: "I am in receipt of your 
letter containing suggestions for the bet- 
terment of the libraries in U. S. peniten- 
tiaries, for which I thank you. The war- 
dens of the penitentiaries have been re- 
quested to give their views upon the sub- 
ject. ... I shall take pleasure in 
advising you of any changes adopted as a 
result of the suggestions which have been 
made." 

Mr. Harr's attention was called to the 
advantages which would result both to 
prisoners and penitentiaries if better lib- 
rary facilities existed. The work of lib- 
raries in certain state prisons was cited 
for illustration. 



Just before coming to Mackinac Island 
another letter was received from Mr. 
Harr, acting Attorney General, as follows: 

"Referring to my letter of the 26th, in 
which I advised you that the suggestions 
for the improvement of the United States 
penitentiary libraries, made in your letter 
of the 23rd, had been communicated to 
the wardens of the respective penitentia- 
ries with a request for their views, I have 
received replies from each of the wardens. 

"Your first suggestion is that a definite 
sum of money be provided annually for 
each penitentiary to maintain its library. 
In the appropriation for the maintenance 
of each penitentiary is a sub-appropriation 
for miscellaneous purposes, including 
books for the library. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, under whose authority the appropria- 
tion is disbursed, is empowered to incur 
such expenses for library books as he 
deems proper. It is not thought that any 
change is necessary or advisable. The 
appropriation is now sub-divided as far as 
desirable. 

"Your second suggestion is that the se- 
lection of books be delegated to some one 
who understands penitentiary conditions 
but who also knows books. This arrange- 
ment already exists in the institutions, the 
selection of books, etc., being under the 
penitentiary Chaplain and the Warden, and 
approved of by the Attorney General. 

"Your third suggestion, that when pos- 
sible some one be designated as librarian, 
to be responsible for the care and loaning 
of books, and to give assistance to prison- 
ers, when needed, in their selection of 
books for reading, is in practical operation. 
At Atlanta and Leavenworth the chaplains 
act as librarians. At McNeil Island, be- 
cause of the smallness of the institution, 
there is no regularly employed chaplain, 
but the Warden informs me that his pres- 
ent arrangement for the care and loaning 
of books meets the requirements of the 
institution, and, until his accommodations 
and population grow considerably larger 
there will be no need for a change in car- 
ing for the library. 

"As to your fourth suggestion, that at 
least one hour in the evening be set apart 
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as a reading hour, the Warden at Leaven- 
worth informs me that it is intended to 
put such a plan in force as soon as the 
institution is sufficiently completed to pro- 
vide the necessary reading room with 
lights, desks, etc. The Warden at Atlanta 
says this suggestion is a good one as far 
as it goes, but, in his opinion, it does not 
go far enough. He says that the time 
between six o'clock and nine o'clock in the 
evening, three hours, is set apart for read- 
ing, and there are other periods in the day 
when prisoners are permitted to read. 

"Your fifth suggestion, that some ade- 
quate system be used for the loaning of 
books, to detect the guilty when books are 
mutilated, to show statistics of book circu- 
lation, and to show the character of the 
reading done, is endorsed by the wardens, 
who say that such a system is in operation 
in their institutions. 

"Your sixth suggestion, that printed cat- 
alogues of the books in the library be 
prepared for use by prisoners so they can 
select their own books and follow a definite 
line of reading, is also endorsed by the 
wardens, who say that they already have 
such catalogues. The Warden at Atlanta 
says his catalogue divides the books up 
into different heads: Fiction, Magazines, 
Biography, History and Travels, Religion 
and Theology, and Miscellaneous. 

"I again wish to thank you for your sug- 
gestions. However, I do not see where 
any material change is feasible in the con- 
duct of the prison libraries." 

Both from conversation with one war- 
den, and through correspondence with him, 
I believe that the wardens, excellent men 
though they are, are averse to admitting 
publicly any weakness in the present sys- 
tem of conducting the libraries. The un- 
wisdom of quoting criticisms from the 
wardens to the Department of Justice was 
especially pointed out to me, and the 
replies sent by the wardens to the Depart- 
ment of Justice do not agree with the 
statements and wishes made personally 
by one warden, at least, to the Chairman 
of your Committee. 

I believe the situation for the libraries 
is hopeful, if care be used. I have been 



informed that the Attorney General has 
shown personal interest in these libraries 
during visits to the penitentiaries. 

It is suggested that the next step taken 
by the League should be the designation 
of librarians who are near these peniten- 
tiaries to make a careful investigation of 
library conditions, including financial sup- 
port, selection of books, encouragement, 
or otherwise, to the best use of books, etc. 
The wardens lack the information regard- 
ing proper library work, which blinds them 
to many deficiencies in their own libraries. 
If a' report of existing conditions and needs 
be sent directly from this organization, or 
the American library association, to the 
Attorney General, I believe some progress 
will be made. If the Department of Justice 
refuses to act after receiving such a re- 
port, the results of the suggested investi- 
gation, and the report of librarians will be 
available should a bill be introduced over 
the heads of those in charge of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Mr. Whitcher, of the Committee, con- 
ferred with the Chairman of the House 
Committee on libraries, who stated that if 
necessary, a rider for the benefit of the 
penitentiary libraries, might be put on 
the library appropriation. Mr. Whitcher 
agreed, however, that action had best be 
taken through the Department of Justice. 
Even if definite financial support be 
granted, however, the Chairman of your 
Committee believes that comparatively 
little will be accomplished unless the De- 
partment is shown the importance of 
proper book selection, and the right loan- 
ing of books in the penitentiaries. It is 
believed this can be done better by calling 
attention to what is already being done 
in various state prisons, rather than by 
direct criticism of the lack of proper 
library conditions in the United States 
penitentiaries. 

Miss Tyler moved and it was 

Voted that the report be accepted and 
the committee continued with power to 
add to its number three members to aid 
in the investigation of conditions in these 
libraries; these members to be librarians 
living in convenient distance from the 
three federal prisons. 
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After considerable discussion of the de- 
sirability of a list of books to be recom- 
mended for purchase by penal and other 
state institutions, it was moved by Miss 
Stearns and 

Voted that the Publications committee 
take under consideration the advisability 
of having recommended lists of books for 
penal and charitable institutions compiled 
and printed. 

It was suggested that Miss Carey, of 
Minnesota, be called upon by the Com- 
mittee for advice and counsel regarding 
the compilation of these lists. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNI- 
FORM TRAVELING LIBRARY STA- 
TISTICS 

The Chairman, Miss MARGARET W. 
BROWN, Iowa, presented the following 
report: 

A uniform basis for traveling library 
statistics has long been recognized as 
necessary for comparative purposes. A 
paper on the subject was presented at the 
Minnetonka meeting of the League (1908), 
the matter generally discussed, and a Com- 
mittee of three appointed to submit a ten- 
tative blank for consideration at the mid- 
winter meeting in Chicago, the following 
January (1909). This was presented and 
thoroughly discussed, item by item, by 
those present who were actually engaged 
in the detail work of conducting traveling 
library systems. Decisions were made by 
them as to items to be included, and they 
agreed to co-operate in testing the blanks 
to verify the use of the items agreed upon. 

Following the meeting the Committee 
put into tentative form three blanks, which 
were sent to the traveling library systems, 
whose representatives were present and, 
from participation in the discussion, knew 
the points to be tested. 

After the test the majority expressed 
a willingness to accept the blanks in the 
form presented, some suggesting slight 
changes. A report regarding the test was 
made in full at the Bretton Woods con- 
ference (1909). An extension of time was 
granted the Committee, and two blanks 
were put into printed form (embodying 
certain minor changes) and again tested. 



At the mid-winter meeting in Chicago 
(1910) a report was again made. The 
Committee recognized that the blanks 
were probably not in final form, but pre- 
sented a sufficiently satisfactory basis for 
comparative traveling library statistics, 
and recommended their use for such pur- 
poses, in connection with the League 
"Yearbook." No official action could De 
taken at this meeting, because of the de- 
cision at Bretton Woods regarding sec- 
tional meeting of the League. The report 
was also presented at the sectional meet- 
ing at Albany, N. Y., in February, 1910. 

The blanks have been sent this year by 
the compiler of the "Yearbook" to all 
traveling library systems in the League, 
and the Committee presents as its final 
report these blank forms to be used as a 
basis of League statistics for the "Year- 
book," land asks to be discharged. 

Voted that the report be accepted and 
the Committee be discharged, with the 
thanks of the League for results accom- 
plished. 

The President stated that certain amend- 
ments to the Constitution had been sug- 
gested to members of the Executive board, 
but, as the Board was not unanimous, as 
required by the Constitution, it was im- 
possible to present these amendments for 
action. 

Mr. Bliss moved and it was 

Voted that the revision of the Constitu- 
tion be referred to a Committee of three 
appointed by the President. 

The President appointed as the Com- 
mittee on revision, Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, 
Wisconsin, Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson, 
Conn., Miss Alice S. Tyler, Iowa. 

A communication was presented from 
Mr. Louis R. Wilson, of North Carolina, 
asking that the matter of securing second- 
class mail rates for Commission bulletins 
be considered, and it was moved and 

Voted that a Committee be appointed 
consisting of Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, Mr. C. H. 
Milam, Mr. Louis R. Wilson, to consider 
methods by which such mail rates may be 
obtained. 

Co-operation of the various commissions 
in selecting books for traveling library 
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purposes was discussed, and Miss Stearns 
moved, and it was 

Voted that the various state library com- 
missions be requested to mail a copy of 
every list of books selected for traveling 
libraries to all other commissions having 
Traveling library departments. 

The President appointed as the Com- 
mittee on nominations, Miss Tyler, Mr. 
Milam, Miss Wales. 

Adjourned. 

SECOND SESSION 

Saturday, July 2, 1910, at 8:00 P. M. 

"Books for the farmer: library extension 
in rural communities," was the general, 
theme of the second session. The first 
paper, by Miss FRANCES HOBART, Ver- 
mont, was read by Miss Hickin, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, as follows: 

THE FARMER, HIS BOOK AND HEART 

They should never part, but, for some 
unknown reason, they seem to have done 
so, for the librarian is troubled to get the 
farmer and his books together. We have 
discussed the rural problem a great deal; 
we have bought agricultural books; we 
have gotten "Farmers' bulletins" and leaf- 
lets from the experiment stations and 
departments of agriculture; we have tried 
nature study clubs and improving courses 
of reading; we have tried to beguile him, 
and uplift him from his rough furrows of 
ignorance to our own smooth, shiny pave- 
ments of culture. But something is the 
trouble; some way he doesn't lift easily. 
Sometimes it would seem as tho' we re- 
quired a derrick, and even then the awk- 
ward fellow might slip on our glazed walk 
and slide back again. 

We have tried to bring him up to our 
standard, to fit his heart to our book. 
Suppose, for a change, we try to discover 
what his heart really is, and then adapt 
our books to it. If possible go with a mind 
free from previous conceptions, and study 
the man himself. There are many grades : 

First — the man who owns his farm; sec- 
ond — the man who rents a farm; third — 



the man who works on a farm by the day 
or month, but neither owns nor rents; 
fourth — the man who lives in a rural com- 
munity, and — be he doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, blacksmith, or livery man — he is 
likely to work at least a garden and may 
own a cow; and as he associates largely 
with tillers of the soil, he comes to be 
like them, and possesses their character- 
istics to a greater or less degree. 

From an economic standpoint there is a 
wide difference between these classes, but 
it would be impossible to keep them in 
the same classes if they were graded in- 
tellectually. One would naturally suppose 
that the man owning the farm would be 
the superior, and certainly that the profes- 
sional man of the fourth class would be 
superior, yet that does not always follow. 
I know a day laborer who reads the poets 
so much that he can finish, and continue 
for many lines, almost any quotation one 
may begin — the "Rubaiyat" he knows to 
the end. Not so very far from him lives the 
lawyer who, in court one day, asserted 
that he was present when Jehu was tried 
for fast driving. 

The man who rents the farm is quite 
likely eventually to own a farm himself; 
and the man who begins by the day or 
month is apt to change to the man who 
rents; and, in the end, the country doctor, 
or lawyer, or even minister, also buys a 
farm as soon as he wishes to retire or 
gets prosperous. So our distinction of 
classes is quite lost and we must again 
depend upon a general similarity and a 
study of the individual. 

It is never really quite safe, to be sure, 
just what these dwellers in the rural dis- 
tricts do know, or don't know. Often they 
assume not to know things with which 
they are perfectly familiar just to amuse 
themselves at some one's else expense, for 
the man who toils has a sense of humor 
all his own. It may not coincide with 
your sense, but it is genuine nevertheless. 
There is always a possibility that he may 
have a mind that knows and appreciates 
the best, and it is always safe to say that 
the average man in the country is a person 
of more thought and capability than the 
average man in the city; and at his worst 
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the "man with the hoe" is slow to change, 
cautious and canny. He views a new 
thing with a suspicious eye; but, if it 
seem likely to benefit him, he does not 
utterly decline, but considers the matter. 
The very occupation by which he gets his 
living has made him capable of reasoning, 
and has taught him patience and perse- 
verance, and made him a philosopher. He 
must plow and harrow, plant and cultivate, 
reap and garner, before he sees the result 
of his toil. He must plan; he must con- 
trive; he must invent and circumvent, to 
conquer the elements and gain his living. 
The more he is able to plan, the better is 
he able to control the elemental forces of 
life. His work constantly increases his 
reasoning powers, while the work of a 
mill-hand, of a clerk, or any wheel of a 
great machine in a city existence, con- 
stantly decreases the reasoning powers. 
Even the most stupid-appearing rustic has 
powers of intuition, and keenness of dis- 
cernment of character that would surprise 
you. 

You think Long John is a lout — he stum- 
bles, and blushes, and acts clumsily gen- 
erally. But wait! When you are away, 
he smiles and winks knowingly, he takes 
off your pet expressions, and apes your 
walk to the hired girl till she screams 
with laughter. He knows to a jot whether 
or not you are a pretty good fellow, and 
can be trusted, and have a real interest 
in him. 

The last driver who took me out to a 
library confided to me, "Some of them 
city folks that ride with me make my ears 
ache talking about how beautiful 'tis all 
the time. I can hardly wait till I get out 
the wagon." "But then," he added, con- 
descendingly, "there's just as much dif- 
ference in city folks as there is in anybody 
else, and I can size them up by the time 
they've got into the wagon." Yet he was 
not insensible to the beauty of the land- 
scape, for he drove out of his way to 
show me new views, and was constantly 
calling my attention to stream and hill 
and the light through the trees. 

It is a part of the farmer's nature that 
he assumes a humility he does not feel, 



and disguises his emotions. The farmer is 
one of the most sentimental men in the 
world — but he would not have you know 
it. You should see the love letters he 
can write. Library men are the most 
wnsentimental — they would not have you 
know that either. When Farmer Jones 
really loves, he shuns his divinity lest he 
should shock her by his rudeness; like- 
wise he scoffs at the appreciation of 
beauty that is loud and insistent, but he 
journeys back thousands of miles to the 
home of his boyhood that he may "lift up 
his eyes unto the hills" once more. He is 
apt to be a scoffer religiously, too; no mat- 
ter what his denomination he does not 
love religion as his forefathers did. Oc- 
casionally you will find a pious "Deacon 
Brown," but for the most part he believes 
in works more than in doctrines. He is, 
as a rule, strangely lacking in artistic 
sense, and usually prefers reality to rep- 
resentation. He is unhygienic in his 
habits, not sensitive to cruelty, and chi- 
valrous only on impulse — never as a rule, 
or duty. He is not a fighter, yet he is 
terrible in battle when aroused. I leave 
it for the reference librarian to name the 
various instances in history where the 
farmer-soldier has wiped up the dust with 
his enemy. 

The primitive man — that much abused 
expression — is strong in him, and so is 
the "Bowery element." Rich or poor, old 
or young, you can never be certain that 
he will not surprise you. His dramatic 
possibilities are great, and there is seldom 
any limit to the possibilities of his devel- 
opment. To-day you may see him grimy 
with toil, unshaven, plodding the fields 
with hobnailed shoes, battered hat, and 
patched overalls — to-morrow — literally — 
he may be hundreds of miles away in his 
motor car, administering the affairs of 
state or nation, or maybe dipping his 
brown hand in stocks; and the day after 
he may be home for milking, his frock 
smelling of the barn. 

He can sing, he can pray, he can swear, 
he can dance till broad daylight; he can 
make money and he can spend it; he can 
dissipate like a beast, or die like a saint. 
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What are you going to do with him? Is 
this man of so various capabilities, so in- 
finite in his variety, going to be lightly 
moved? Can you reach out the tips of 
your fingers and say, "My good fellow, 
let me improve your mind?" Assuredly 
you cannot. His force is elemental; in 
order to meet and master it you must 
have something more than mere book 
learning, or a theory derived from this or 
that L. A. or school. First you must be 
and not seem, for he sees through you; 
you must have power enough to be his 
equal in spirit, before you can convince 
him. You must have common sense 
enough to realize the immutability of the 
value of things, just simple, every-day 
things. Then you can take your book in 
your hand and walk in the furrow with 
him, instead of attempting to pull him up 
to your slippery, trestled way. You will 
find the farmer with a poet's heart, and 
supply him with the rhythm and song he 
loves; you will find the good old saint, 
and gladden his heart with accounts of 
his favorite missionaries and tales of 
moral worth; you will see that poor, 
feeble-minded "Jake" has easy boys' books 
to keep him company; that the old soldier 
gets all he wants about the battles he 
faced; that giddy "Tom" has harmless 
love stories; that "Miser Means" gets the 
books that tell him how to make one doller 
do the work of two; that the man with a 
mortgage has a funny yarn to cheer him; 
that fat "Mrs. Breen" has a beauty book, 
and that all the farmers' wives have some- 
thing to cheer and amuse and maybe in- 
struct their odd moments, and all the 
farmers' children the necessary amount 
for a foundation in standard and classic 
literature and useful things. 

Find out the need in the hearts and 
then supply the book accordingly, and 
there won't be any more trouble about the 
"parting." 

But the agricultural books! — Why, yes, 
have some of them, too, a few of the best 
ones, just as many as your patrons will 
read; but don't expect to use them for 
bait. What do you suppose old "Farmer 
Slow" cares about the opinion of the 



beardless boy who has just been gradu- 
ated from one .agricultural college to be 
professor in another, and writes so glibly 
of "technical abstracts," and the "synopsis 
of statistics," and the "biological survey," 
and the "chemistry of soils," and so forth 
and so on? Quite possibly he never raised 
an acre of potatoes or ran a 40-cow farm 
in his life, and "Farmer Slow" knows it, 
and treats his book with silent contempt 
accordingly. 

Imagine yourself after a hard day's 
work in cataloging, reference, or children's 
room — would you post off in great haste 
and glee to a library that offered you 
nothing but different editions of the "Deci- 
mal classification," fancy copies of the 
"Expansive," "Cutter's rules," "Simplified 
library school rules," and various other 
rules and bibliographies and catalogs? 
There is no need for an answer, I know — 
you wouldn't. Such things are tools to 
be had for reference when necessary— but 
for recreation, rest, attraction — never. 

Don't you suppose the farmer wants 
something beside his work to think of? 
Isn't he often so tired that he drops to 
sleep over his book? What does he want 
to know about "bee keeping" when he 
hasn't a hive, nor wouldn't have one on 
his farm? Why should he read about ir- 
rigation when his farm is covered with 
little streams? Why a treatise on the 
side-hill plow when he has a prairie be- 
fore him? Does a doctor read nothing 
but books on anatomy, or would a lawyer 
be attracted to your library by copies of 
the "Revised statutes?" Give the farmer 
books as you would other men; study him 
individually, and supply his need. The 
very character of his work makes him a 
thinker if not a reader, and he may be 
both. No other occupation in life has 
furnished so many great men as farming. 
In all lands and times the great men have 
been farmers' boys. Do not try to take 
their birthright from them by keeping 
them all forever studying agriculture. It 
is but their school for development of 
strength and spirit. The cities and the 
state need them. The solitude and mo- 
notony of tasks on the farm foster great 
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thoughts and aspirations, and the long 
hours great endurance. 

Give them your best, the best there is; 
do not limit their capabilities. Search 
the ten classes into which all knowledge 
is divided "by decimals of Dewey" for 
the best, and give it to the farmer and his 
boy understandingly. Then his "book and 
heart shall never part." 

The discussion of this paper was led by 
M. S. Dudgeon, Wisconsin, and Miss 
Eugenia Allin, Illinois. 

The subject of a paper presented by Miss 
CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON, Nebraska, 
was: 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF DIRECT SER- 
VICE TO INDIVIDUAL FARMERS, 
INCLUDING THE LOCATION OF 
TRAVELING LIBRARIES 

THROUGH GRANGES, AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETIES, 
FARMERS' CLUBS 

RURAL SCHOOLS, 
etc. 
It would certainly seem time that we 
seriously consider effective methods of 
supplying books to country people, a class 
constituting over fifty per cent of our 
population, and which, as yet, has been 
scarcely touched by the library movement. 
Of course we have no way of knowing 
how many farmers patronize city libraries, 
but I presume that the number is so small 
as to be almost negligible. In an endeavor 
to get some idea of the use of town lib- 
raries by the farmers in my own state, I 
included a question on the subject in the 
library report blank sent out two years 
ago. When there was an answer given at 
all it was likely to be, "They use it 
some," — a sort of statement on which it 
is somewhat difficult to base statistics, 
but I dare say that in Nebraska, and in 
other states, the country patrons to town 
libraries are very few. 

If we are not reaching them to any ex- 
tent through the city libraries, what is the 
state doing for them? Here again we 
cannot get exact statistics. There are 
twenty-five states doing library commission 
work. In the year 1908 these states sent 



out, in round numbers, 400,000 volumes; 
but there is no way of knowing how many 
of them went into the country, for this 
number includes the books which were 
sent out as study libraries, which I pre- 
sume for the most part went to towns, 
where the high school lads hold forth in 
debate and the woman's club flourishes; 
it includes also the books sent to state 
institutions and to public libraries, leaving 
about 350,000 which went out to groups 
of taxpayers and to schools which may or 
may not have been in rural communities. 
Let us assume that seventy-five per cent of 
them went into the country — a generous 
enough estimate, I think — and you will see 
that about 260,000 went out in a year to 
supply with reading matter thirty-nine and 
one half millions of persons, the rural 
population of those twenty-five states, in 
addition to the country people in the states 
having no traveling libraries. Here surely 
is a big field for our efforts at library 
extension, and much as we have already 
accomplished, I think that we must admit 
that we have done little more than break 
the sod, and that, only in spots. But we 
are not discouraged by the smallness of 
our beginning, for, like the homesteader, 
who, as he is plowing up the prairie grass 
sees in vision great fields of waving wheat 
and corn, so we look forward to a time 
when every citizen, even though he dwell 
in the country, shall be supplied with 
good, wholesome, stimulating reading. 

Just how this is to be brought about, 
or when, I will not attempt to say. As a 
first step we have the traveling library 
sent out by the state. That the state trav- 
eling library is to be the permanent means 
of supplying all of these people with read- 
ing, I do not believe. I look upon it rather 
as a step leading up to the establishment 
of the local country library — either county 
or township — which will in time, through 
its own system of traveling libraries, 
branches, and book wagons, reach all of 
the people of its own community. I think 
that we will all agree that this is the end 
to be desired, for there are, and must be, 
certain disadvantages in trying to supply 
people with reading at long range. The 
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expense of the journey to and from the 
capitol — less a consideration in the eastern 
than in our large western states — the lack 
of any personal contact between the lib- 
rarian and the readers, the liability to 
mistakes in placing libraries — all of these 
things make it difficult for the state to 
supply people satisfactorily with general 
reading. In states where a library visitor 
is employed, many of the difficulties are 
obviated, at least in part, but should the 
system grow as it must grow unless some 
other agent is to take its place, some of 
these difficulties would always remain. 

There is one disadvantage which can 
never be overcome, and that is the limita- 
tion of the borrower in the choice of books. 
Any one who has ever been a desk at- 
tendant in a public library knows how 
many, many books she passes over in 
order to give the right sort of book to a 
patron who has asked her to choose some- 
thing for him. And when that same patron 
comes week after week, particularly if he is 
a person of limited tastes, the task in time 
becomes difficult indeed. But suppose she 
had at her command but fifty volumes, and 
half of those juvenile, and for three or 
six months only those fifty. The rapid 
readers read all that the library contains 
for them in a couple of months, and then 
must wait for another supply. Unless all 
the people have finished the books, those 
financially responsible hesitate to ex- 
change a library sooner than necessary, 
for every exchange, of course, increases 
the expense. It is very hard to suit widely 
differing communities with fixed groups cf 
books, nor do I think that the open shelf 
plan helps matters to any extent, for 
people do not know what they want, or 
if they do, they do not know how to ask 
for it. A discerning desk attendant, using 
intuition and a tactful question or two, 
can usually discover what a patron wants. 
But the librarian of a traveling library 
with nothing but the written word to aid 
her is very apt to blunder. When you 
ask, as we always do, for special charac- 
teristics and tastes of the community, the 
answers do not enlighten you much. When 
a librarian says that they wish religious 



books chiefly, you are just as likely to 
discover later that she had in mind the 
novels of E. P. Roe, as that she meant 
theological works. I think that this one 
trouble — limitation in the choice of books 
— is inherent in the system. 

The advantages of having the local lib- 
rary supply the country people's needs are 
obvious. Doubtless one way in which the 
state can help the farmer most, is by get- 
ting him interested in reading through the 
traveling library, in getting him to see 
something of the possibilities of a library, 
and to see at the same time to how much 
greater degree these may be realized 
through a good local library. It is for 
library extension workers to direct legis- 
lation which will make it possible for such 
libraries to be supported by country and 
town people alike, free to all, and to en- 
courage and assist the library in broaden- 
ing its field. 

But though the strong local library is 
the end desired, it will be many years 
before these country libraries will exist 
in sufficient numbers to supply the whole 
state with reading, and in the meantime 
the state traveling library is our best 
agent. 

Traveling libraries are usually of two 
sorts — for general reading, and for special 
study. The latter, as I mentioned before, 
are usually sent to towns, so it is with the 
general traveling library that we are to 
do our work with country people. The 
first thing to consider is the make-up of 
the library, and here we may be guided 
by our experience in any public library 
work, for farmers read just about what 
the patrons of town libraries read — what 
you and I read — and want mostly fiction. 
We started out with a fixed group of 40 
volumes — 10 adult fiction, 10 adult non- 
fiction, and 20 juvenile books. I felt that 
the proportion of non-fiction was too large, 
and three years ago we took out some 
non-fiction and put in fiction. But we still 
had in the libraries non-fiction which was 
read very little, so now we are modifying 
again and are making up a fixed group of 
35 — 20 juvenile and 15 adult fiction, and 
we add to each library 10 or 15 volumes 
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to suit the community, giving them the 
privilege of selecting the sort of non- 
fiction they wish, or of having extra chil- 
dren's books or fiction. We began the plan 
last winter, and soon our shelves were 
entirely bare of agricultural and domestic 
science books, and many books which had 
gone out in traveling libraries time after 
time having little or no circulation, were 
sent out in answer to special requests. 
It seems to be a fairly satisfactory plan. 

Now, when you have the libraries made 
up, your next work is to get them to the 
people. The farmer, as we know, is most 
conservative. He does not take readily to 
new enterprises; they must be explained 
and explained again before he is convinced. 
You must bear in mind that even in this 
day of rural mail delivery, daily papers, 
and telephones, he is, after all, still isolated, 
and your advertising must be even more 
persistent than ordinary, if you are to 
get hold of him. In planning a publicity 
campaign, one naturally thinks of the 
various gatherings where the farmers may 
be reached in numbers. It seemed to us 
that the state fair would be an excellent 
place to make known our work to the 
country people, and for several years we 
had a booth with a traveling library ex- 
hibit and circulars for distribution at our 
state fair; but we have decided that this 
hardly brought returns enough to pay. 
Doubtless this was partly due to the lack 
of a proper "Spieler," neither the Secretary 
nor the Librarian being talented in that 
line. But visitors to a state fair are bent 
on pleasure and the collection of souvenirs, 
and I do not like to think of what became 
of our advertising cards when the people 
discovered that they simply contained 
reading matter and could not be converted 
into ash trays, pocket mirrors, or button- 
hooks. Theoretically, a state fair offers 
a good opportunity for getting hold of the 
farmer, but our own experience has not 
■borne this out. 

In states where the Grange flourishes, 
I presume that there is no better place 
to bring traveling libraries to the farmer's 
attention. In Nebraska, however, we do 
not have the Grange. Farmers' institutes 



offer a fine chance for publicity work, and 
the institute directors are always glad to 
give time to a traveling library demonstra- 
tion. Here the farmers are gathered to- 
gether, not for pleasure as at the state fair, 
but for instruction, and they are open to 
all suggestions. The meetings of the 
women's auxiliary to the farmers' institutes 
are really the best places to give such 
talks, since the women are closely con- 
cerned in questions of social betterment. 

By far our own most effective method 
of reaching the farmers is through a local 
agricultural paper, which has a wide cir- 
culation in the state. One article last 
winter brought forth 67 letters of inquiry, 
and resulted in the placing of 27 libraries. 

Another good method of advertising is 
through the county teachers' institutes 
and summer normal schools. To get books 
actually into the country we find the rural 
school the best place for a library. The 
objection that is made in some states to 
keeping libraries in schools — the long 
summer vacation — we do not regard very 
seriously, because we find that the eight 
months of the school year cover the read- 
ing year, too, in the country, and that 
even libraries which are kept in other 
places are usually returned in the early 
summer with the request to send another 
library in the fall, for they have no time 
for reading after the out-of-doors work 
begins. Almost without exception, I find 
on talking to rural teachers, that both 
adults and children use the books from 
the school traveling libraries. We are 
making an effort, in Nebraska as else- 
where, to make the country school a sort 
of social center. It is there that literary 
entertainments are held, political speeches 
made, and often preaching and Sunday 
school on Sundays. With the consolida- 
tion of district schools, this will be more 
and more the case. In the effort to make 
the school a social center, the traveling 
library is usually a help. To be sure, I 
imagine that very few adults come them- 
selves for a book, but rather that Johnnie 
or Mary is commissioned to bring one 
home. However, it brings the parents into 
a little different relation to the school. 
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Another reason for having the library at 
a school is that the charges are usually 
met out of the school funds, and so no 
one person feels the financial responsi- 
bility. As we know, few people object to 
indirect taxation. There is another point 
in favor of the library in the school. The 
teacher is used to keeping records, and to 
checking up supplies, and the actual care 
of the library does not seem burdensome 
to her. Then, too, she finds that she gets 
enough help in her own work to more than 
repay her for the trouble of taking care 
of them. In cities we are coming to see 
that often the best places for branch lib- 
raries are public school buildings, and it 
seems to me that the same conditions hold 
in regard to traveling libraries and rural 
schools. 

Aside from the rural school, there is no 
very good place in the country for a travel- 
ing library station. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances a library which is placed in 
a farm-house has limited use; although, 
of course, there may always be exceptions 
and an enthusiastic farmer's wife may 
bring about a fairly wide reading for a 
group of books. But even if the number 
of readers is limited to a single family we 
are always glad to send books, even a 
full traveling library, to a farm or ranch 
house. Our books go to ranches forty and 
fifty miles from a railroad, and the letters 
of appreciation are sometimes pathetic. 
The library most used by farmers, how- 
ever, is placed in a town. Among the 
best stations that we have had have been 
creameries, general stores, telephone ex- 
changes, and barber shops. If the farmer 
is to use the library, it must be placed 
where it is brought to his attention when 
he is looking after his business; but the 
success of the library, as we have all dis- 
covered, depends not so much on the place 
as on the librarian. I think that one great 
need in traveling library work is material 
for press work concerning the books them- 
selves. It seems to me that with every 
library it would be well worth while to send 
some good brief reviews of the notable 
books in the collection to be published in 
the local paper. A desk attendant can tell 



a patron in a word or two something about 
a book which will interest him in it, and 
induce him to take it home; but the person 
in charge of the traveling library does not 
always have a discriminating taste, and 
does not know the books, and many a good 
interesting book is passed over unread. 
A work is being done in one of our small 
public libraries which shows what can be 
done in this direction. One club woman, 
who is also an enthusiastic member of 
the library board, for her share of the 
club work for the year, gives at each meet- 
ing a two-minute review of some book 
which is in the library and which is well 
worth reading. That book review is writ- 
ten out and published in the local paper, 
and, in consequence, books are read in 
that town which never go off the shelves 
of many small libraries. Now, it seems to 
me that that same sort of thing could be 
done with books in a traveling library. 
Perhaps it has been done, but if so I have 
not known of it. 

There is one branch of traveling library 
work which, with us, has grown greatly in 
the last few years, and that without special 
effort on our part. This is supplying in- 
dividuals with books on special subjects. 
Here, it seems to me, is a field capable of 
indefinite extension — a field which will be 
increased, rather than otherwise, by the 
general establishment of local libraries and 
the growth of the habit of going to authori- 
tative books for information concerning 
the subjects in which people are inter- 
ested. It seems to me that with the local 
library to supply books for general reading, 
the state can well supply the books for 
special uses — particularly as these are apt 
to be expensive and of limited use in the 
small library. But before this work can 
be developed to any great extent we must 
get together in some way, and, by our 
united efforts, force the passage of a lib- 
rary post bill. We have talked about such 
a law a long time, and have worked more 
or less for its passage, but with no success. 
Mr. Lawrence's bill in the last session of 
Congress went the way of the others. It 
seems to me that if the League went seri- 
ously to work, and each state saw to it 
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that every one of its representatives and 
senators received a letter from some con- 
stituent from whom such a letter would 
bear weight, that something could be ac- 
complished. Until this is done, this work, 
which, it seems to me, is going to be the 
best work of the library commissions in 
the future, is seriously handicapped. When 
a man pays 50 cents in express charges 
for the use of a $2.00 book, he may well 
feel, as did one rural patron of ours, that 
this privilege comes high. To quote his 
letter, he says: "Much as we need books 
in this county" — he lives in one of the 
great sparsely settled counties in the west- 
ern part of the state — "the most of us are 
renters, and rent must "be paid, books or 
no books. The state library may be a 
fine institution, but it seems to run for the 
benefit of the express companies." 

If we can do this one thing — secure the 
passage of a library post bill, I think that 
we will accomplish more for the advance- 
ment of the library cause than through 
any other enterprise in which we may en- 
gage. 

That the best work of the state for the 
library interests of the farmer is to be 
accomplished by bringing about better pub- 
lic library conditions, I am convinced, and 
I feel that the most of the work which we 
are now doing is tending to that result. 
The traveling library is a stepping stone 
to the permanent local library, and it is a 
good, sure foothold. Our direct service to 
farmers in the future will be rather in 
supplying books on special subjects which 
the local library lacks. We will probably 
in consequence build up strong special 
collections — agricultural libraries, books 
on domestic science — and will serve the 
people in their serious needs, rather than 
for recreational reading. And we must 
bear in mind that to do this effectively 
we must have a library post. 

The discussion following this paper was 
led by Mr. Robert P. Bliss, Pennsylvania, 
and Miss L. E. Stearns, Wisconsin. 

Mr. CARL H. MILAM, Indiana, presented 
a paper on: 



CO-OPERATION ON THE PART OF COM- 
MISSIONS WITH PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES IN THEIR EFFORTS TO 
REACH THE FARMER 

This paper treats of the development 
that has been made in rural extension 
work of public libraries; of the different 
systems of conducting the work as they 
exist in New England, in the Central States 
and the Middle West, and in the West; of 
the financial question involved; of the 
methods used by librarians in extending 
the use of books into the country; and of 
the part library commissions take in this 
movement. 

There are 25 states that have made pro- 
vision for public libraries which are to 
serve the rural citizens. This number in- 
cludes the New England states, in which 
the library's unit is the town, which is 
both urban and rural; it includes 7 states 
that have county systems, and 12 states 
other than those mentioned above, that 
have a township system. Two, at least, 
have both a county and township system 
well developed. These figures do not in- 
clude any state whose library .system is 
essentially a school affair, but do include 
one or two in which the school district 
is the unit. 

In the New England states the laws 
usually provide for the organization of 
a public library by any town or any 
group of towns working together; also 
for an appropriation by a town to 
secure the free use of a public library 
already established in a neighboring 
town. The Maine law specifies that 
branches may be established "as the con- 
venience and wants of the citizens seem 
to demand." In Vermont, the Library com- 
mission is encouraging this establishment 
of stations by making the distribution of 
state funds conditional upon such exten- 
sion. As a result of this conditional giving 
of state money, "twenty-one towns," at the 
end of the first year, "had placed collec- 
tions of books in one or more of the public 
schools of the town and changed the books 
regularly. Several towns had placed 
branch libraries in remote parts of the 
town." 
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The laws providing public library facil- 
ities for the townships in the other states 
are of various kinds. They may be 
grouped, however, in two divisions: those 
which provide for township libraries pure 
and simple; and those which provide for 
township support of public libraries in 
cities and towns. The former was the 
earlier plan. 

These old township libraries were simply 
collections of books purchased by the state, 
and sent out to the different townships. 
No adequate provision was made for 
proper care or distribution of the books. 
Frequently the system was an adjunct to 
the public schools of the state, and was 
under the control of the State Superin- 
tendant of public instruction. 

The experience of Indiana with town- 
ship libraries was probably not very dif- 
ferent from that of the other states. The 
law was passed in 1852, and two years 
later nearly $150,000 were spent for books. 
The law provided for the purchase of com- 
plete libraries, but for the distribution of 
them to counties according to population. 
This broke the libraries up, and made the 
apportionment to townships very unsatis- 
factory. In spite of these defects, the 
libraries were much appreciated, and Caleb 
Mills, State Superintendent of public in- 
struction in 1856, said of them that an ex- 
amination of the statistical reports of the 
libraries "would convince the most skep- 
tical that one quarter of a mill property, 
and a twenty-five cent poll tax never ac- 
complished so much for education in any 
other way." 

But this Indiana township library system 
had at least two very serious faults. One 
was that there was no annual fund for 
purchasing new books or rebinding the old 
ones. The other, and perhaps the more 
serious defect, was that the libraries were 
placed in the hands of the township trus- 
tees, men who usually had absolutely no 
interest in libraries and who consequently 
took no pains to see that the books were 
used, or returned, if borrowed. The plan 
was finally abandoned, and the tax for the 
support of these libraries abolished. Sev- 
eral states still have a good many town- 



ship libraries, some of them controlled by 
the central educational bureau, some of 
them managed locally. 

A later method of township library de- 
velopment is found in the laws which pro- 
vide for a co-operative library, serving all 
the people of the township, and supported 
by a tax on all township property. Iowa, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, Washington, and 
other states have laws of this sort. In 
Iowa, the library may secure support from 
the township in which it is situated, or 
from any neighboring township, by making 
a contract to that effect with township 
trustees. 

In Indiana, the law provides for a town- 
ship tax for the support of a public library 
situated in any town or city in the town- 
ship, after the library board has expressed 
a willingness, and after a certain petition 
has been filed calling for said tax. 

As indicated, some allow for a levy on 
petition; others require a minority vote of 
the citizens; and som< allow the township 
officers to make the i "\y without submit- 
ting the proposition to the people at all. 
The laws also vary in other ways. In 
some of the states, there is simply a pro- 
vision that a township may contract for 
library service for a year. In others, the 
library becomes really a co-operative in- 
stitution. The township has a representa- 
tion on the library board, and the tax levy 
cannot be removed so long as a certain 
per cent of the people are active patrons 
of the library. In nearly all the states 
having such laws, it is possible to get 
townships, other than those in which the 
library, city, or village is situated, to assist 
in the library support. 

The Iowa township extension plan is 
likely to develop in such a manner as will 
make the central libraries, in effect, the 
heads of county systems, serving most or 
all the different townships in accordance 
with contracts made separately with each. 

Concerning county libraries, we have 
heard a good deal of late. The develop- 
ment in California has been the most nota- 
ble, and the discussion of this system has 
brought to our attention similar develop- 
ments in other states. 
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The county system, according to "News 
notes of California libraries," had its or- 
igin in the Indiana Constitution adopted 
in 1816. This provided that each county 
should reserve a certain per cent of the 
income from the sale of town lots for the 
establishment of a public library for the 
use of the county. A few of these still 
exist, and one, at least, is now an up-to- 
date public library with a Carnegie build- 
ing. 

Wyoming passed a law in 1886, allowing 
counties to establish libraries at the 
county seats. In 1898, in Ohio, there were 
established two county libraries, under 
two laws enacted for their benefit that 
year. One was a new library, the other a 
reorganization. The Washington County, 
Md., free library also began in 1898. 
Since 1900, county library laws have been 
enacted in Wisconsin, Oregon, Minnesota 
and California. 

In summarizing, the above mentioned 
article in "California news notes" says: 
"In Wisconsin anv* Minnesota the trend 
has been toward county support of travel- 
ing library systems; Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Portland, Oregon, are examples of the ex- 
tension of the field of a large city library 
to cover the needs of a tributary county; 
while in the Brumback library, Van Wert, 
Ohio, and the Washington County free 
library at Hagerstown, Md., we find still 
another type, serving a rural population 
scattered over four or five hundred square 
miles." 

The California plan is an effort to sys- 
tematize the public libraries of the state, 
to co-ordinate the libraries as the public 
schools are co-ordinated. The State li- 
brary is the head of the system, and the 
Librarian of the State library is given 
certain powers comparable to those en- 
joyed by the State Superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. This is said to be the most 
decisive step in recent years in public 
library development. 

The money for rural extension will have 
to come from taxation. A few endowed 
libraries are doing this sort of work, but 
we may safely assume, I believe, that a 
very small part of the total rural popula- 



tion will ever be benefited by such institu- 
tions. 

Assuming that there is a general agree- 
ment to the effect, that the way to obtain 
money for rural extension is to tax the 
people who will be benefited, the question 
becomes, "What shall the rate be?" or, 
perhaps, more specifically, "Shall the rate 
be equal to, or less, or greater than, that 
which is levied in the town or city, for the 
same purpose?" 

The maximum tax levy provided for in 
the different states is usually about one 
mill. Indiana fixes the minimum in the 
township at five-tenths of a mill, and the 
maximum for any library at one mill. In 
Iowa, where the maximum for cities and 
towns having public libraries, is two and 
three mills, the townships cannot levy 
more than one mill. Ohio has a maximum 
of one-half mill for county, and of one mill 
for township libraries. California's new 
law provides for a tax of not to exceed 
one mill. Naturally this levy, whatever it 
may be, yields a varying amount in the 
different districts, owing to the assessed 
valuation of the county or township. 

In Indiana, the poorest township in the 
state can have a maximum library income 
of $52.58. There are only 63 out of over 
1000, however, that cannot raise as much 
as $300. The wealthiest township in the 
state, on the other hand, can raise over 
$4600. The population of the poorest 
township is about 650; of the richest, 2800. 
I have not had at hand similar statistics 
for other states. 

These figures prove only this, that there 
are some townships which are unable to 
support public libraries independently. 
These townships must be provided with 
library privileges in some other way, it 
may be by a co-operative scheme, joined 
in by two or more townships; it may be 
by a county system as in California; or it 
may continue to be as it is now in many 
states, by a state system of traveling li- 
braries. 

Concerning this financial question, I 
should like to make one general statement. 
Rural extension is not a missionary move- 
ment, nor ia thing to be thrust on from the 
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outside. We must demand that, in the end, 
farmers shall pay for their library service 
what it is worth, and not what the city 
library (already established) can afford to 
do it for. Twenty-five dollars a year might 
pay for the wear and tear on all the books 
that would be lent to rural patrons in a 
small township, but it is important that 
the farmers pay their quota toward the 
management of the library as a whole, so 
that they may demand and receive their 
share of the librarian's service. 

The amount of money that may properly 
be demanded of the rural patrons, will de- 
pend upon the conception librarians have 
of what rural extension of libraries means. 
If we are going to be content when we 
have opened the library to all the township 
or county, assuming that the people who 
want books will come for them, we cannot 
expect a very large appropriation from our 
rural patrons. On the other hand, if we 
consider it our duty to do some aggressive 
work to further reading and the use of 
books for reference in the country, then 
there is a need for large appropriations. 

Many different methods will, no doubt, 
be found for getting the books to the out- 
of-town citizens. The one that has been 
most widely advertised is that of the book 
wagon distribution, as carried on by the 
Washington County library at Hagerstown, 
Maryland. This plan is too well known to 
need further discussion. 

A common method of distribution is 
through deposit stations. These, like the 
traveling libraries that are sent out by the 
state commissions, are put in every con- 
ceivable sort of place — stores, post-offices, 
creameries, shops, private houses, and 
schools. One county library reports as 
many as 69 deposit stations, one of which 
has become a regular branch library with 
a reading room. Another county library 
reports 16 deposit stations, receiving every 
three months from one hundred to two 
hundred books; and besides this, collec- 
tions of books are sent to 43 schools, ex- 
clusive of those in the county seat. Some 
of these are strictly reference collections, 
others are circulated to all the citizens of 
the district. The population of the county 



seat is 7,000, and the total circulation in 
one year was about 45,000. The total 
population of the county, exclusive of the 
county seat, is 24,000, and the recorded 
circulation through branches and schools 
about 21,000. 

The record of a library in a small Indi- 
ana town that has recently developed a 
very good township work may be sugges- 
tive. The committee from the library 
board appointed to consider the question, 
recommended, first, the establishment of 
deposit stations in two school districts 
farthest from the library. The places de- 
cided upon for these two stations were the 
homes of well known farmers. The first 
collections of books included a large pro- 
portion of works on farming, with the re- 
sult that the second request for books 
from those districts was accompanied by 
a plea for more light reading. It was re- 
ported, however, that one patron had 
boldly read every book in that collection. 

"The kind reception given to this offer 
encouraged them to further, trial and an- 
other station was established, not, how- 
ever, until after the librarian and one 
member of the Board had paved the way 
by a visit to the school. The teacher's 
co-operation had already been secured, and 
time was given for a little talk by the 
librarian about the use of books as school 
helps; a story was told to the interesting 
point and the book designated that would 
tell them the rest. * * * The library 
was then taken to its destination, the home 
of a most intelligent and progressive fam- 
ily, well liked by everybody in the neighbor- 
hood." The extension agitation continued, 
and a request was soon received from a 
fourth district. This new community 
specified that few books of fiction were 
desired. They wanted books on farming 
and other serious subjects. The families 
in this neighborhood had met previous to 
their request, and decided upon the place 
where the library should be kept. 

This township is six miles square. It 
has a population of about 1800, exclusive 
of the town, with its population of 1300. 
The assessed valuation of the town is over 
$830,000; of the township, over $300,000. 
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The total library Income is $334, $261 of 
which is paid by out-of-town people. It 
will be considerably more in the future. 
The town is situated in the extreme north- 
west corner of the township, but the de- 
posit station system has placed a good col- 
lection of books within two or three miles 
of every citizen. 

Another thing that the librarians who 
are doing rural extension work should 
keep in mind is, that part of their personal 
attention belongs to the out-of-town patron. 
A retail book seller, who claimed recently 
to have made between seventy and one 
hundred thousand dollars in three years, 
mentioned as one of those things which 
make for sucess his being on the floor, 
ready to speak to his customers. "They 
always like to see the boss," he said. The 
librarian should not only be on the floor 
at the central library frequently, she 
should somehow make it possible to visit 
at intervals the districts whose patrons 
never reach tie maic .Ubrary. In a large 
county system, the 'Jhief librarian cannot, 
of course, find Tauch time for this sort of 
thing, but some one who knows books and 
is qualified to speak intelligently about 
them, and who can officially represent the 
main library, should meet the people of the 
rural districts, individually, or in groups, 
at regular intervals. These patrons should 
pay for and receive their share of all li- 
brary service. 

So far I have almost ignored the exact 
topic which I am supposed to be discuss- 
ing, namely: Co-operation on the part of 
the Commission with public libraries in 
efforts to reach the farmer. But I have 
done so deliberately. If we have clearly 
in mind the present condition, and know 
definitely the results we seek, then the 
duty of the Commission is evident, and the 
methods to be used in this special field will 
differ little from those we use in all our 
extension work. 

First, it will be a matter of law. None of 
the states, not even California with its 
elaborate new system, has as yet a perfect 
law. Some have none at all dealing with 
this question. It will be the duty of each 
commission to decide what sort of system 



is best suited to the conditions of the state 
in which it works, and then to seek to have 
a law enacted making such a system pos- 
sible. Several things will need to be con- 
sidered before this step can be taken. Per- 
haps the most fundamental question to be 
answered is concerning what the unit is 
to be. In New England, the towns are 
veritable republics ; in the South and West, 
the county is the important unit of taxa- 
tion and local government; in the Central 
States and Middle West, we find a com- 
bination — in some states the townships 
are powerful, in some they are merely 
nominal. Each state will have to choose 
the unit to suit its own conditions. 

In deciding on the amount of the tax 
levy, the important thing is to have a 
minimum large enough to insure success; 
and not to have a maximum so large that 
people will be afraid of it. 

When these, and other questions have 
been settled, and the law is passed, con- 
siderable agitation will be necessary to 
persuade the public to take advantage of 
it. In the very beginning we do not even 
get the support of all the librarians. After 
having tried for some time to persuade 
public librarians to develop rural library 
extension, one state librarian writes as 
follows: "The librarian is usually without 
any qualifications for the office, and her 
work is wholly routine, and carried not at 
all beyond the actual necessities. We 
have made several efforts to stir up libra- 
rians to an ambition to the greater success 
of their libraries, and the use of their 
mental powers towards its development, 
but we always find that they are limited 
mentally, and actuated by a desire to do 
just as little as they can for the small 
salary which they receive." Fortunately, 
a good many states are blessed with a 
better class of librarians. In my limited 
experience, I have yet to find a single 
librarian who does not become interested 
in this rural extension work as soon as she 
knows of its possibilities. 

When the librarians have had their at- 
tention called to the new law, we must 
then turn to the trustees. Some persua- 
sion is frequently necessary with them. If 
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they are in a large city, they will probably 
assume a "What-is-there-in-it-for-us" atti- 
tude, and wherever they are, they are like- 
ly to believe that the farmers will not be 
willing to pay taxes for a library, and that 
any effort to persuade them to do so will 
be wasted. 

When librarians and trustees all under- 
stand rural extension and are concerned 
about it, we still have the public to con- 
vince. This time it is a rfcral public, but 
the methods of persuading farmers that 
they should have library privileges for 
their children and themselves will not be 
much different from the methods used to 
secure library organization in the towns 
and cities. Perhaps the only difference of 
importance will be that we now enjoy the 
co-operation of librarians and trustees. 

As the township and county libraries 
develop, we shall find out traveling libra- 
ries going more and more to the central 
libraries to be sent out by them to their 
deposit stations. Commissions may well 
afford to encourage this tendency, for it 
helps to bring about permanent rural 
libraries. A few new technical questions 
also will arise, which must be answered 
when this sort of library becomes common. 
The charging system for the deposit sta- 
tions, the boxes for use in distribution, 
statistics of rural circulation, etc., are 
topics on which organizers must be posted, 
if they are to co-operate fully in this rural 
extension work. 

But the most important part that the 
commissions can take is that of encourag- 
ing the librarian and her board to do some- 
thing for the out-of-town people. It is not 
enough that the library be free to every- 
body; it is not enough that country school 
teachers be allowed to take several vol- 
umes and sub-let them to country pupils. 
There should be a complete system of 
deposit stations and traveling libraries; 
and, if it is a county system, there should 
be several reading rooms; the rural school 



problem should be studied and special 
work done to assist country teachers; the 
clubs in the country should receive the 
same attention that the clubs in town re- 
ceive; rural patrons should be allowed 
long-time loans; and the librarian should 
find time to visit the rural centers, become 
acquainted with the needs, and prepare to 
meet them. The main library of each 
township should make itself the active in- 
tellectual center of the rural community. 

Commission workers should keep re- 
minding the librarians of the idea ex- 
pressed in the following clause found in 
the old Wyoming county library law: "In 
the management of the library, the best 
possible provision shall be specially made 
for the convenient use of the books thereof 
by the residents of such county, residing 
out of the town wherein the library is 
situated." 

The discussion was led by Miss Alice S. 
Tyler, Iowa, and Miss Mary E. Downey, 
Ohio. 

The Auditing committee reported that 
the accounts of the Treasurer had been ex- 
amined, that debit and credit entries 
checked with bank balance, showing a 
balance on hand of $273.08 as reported by 
the Treasurer, and it was voted that the re- 
port be accepted. 

Miss Tyler, as Chairman, presented the 
report of the Nominating committee as 
follows: 

President, Miss Clara F. Baldwin, Minne- 
sota; 1st Vice Pres., Miss Cornelia Mar- 
vin, Oregon; 2nd Vice Pres., Mr. H. C. 
Wellman, Mass.; Secy-Treas., Miss Char- 
lotte Templeton, Nebraska; Publications 
committee, Mr. R. P. Bliss, Pa. Chairman, 
Miss Wales, Missouri, Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, 
Wisconsin. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot for the above named of- 
ficers. 

Adjourned. 



